September 29, 1886. 


THE BRETHREN EVANGELIST. 


although their palmiest days seem to be over, yet 
they grind out and -wash out a great deal of gold 
and other metals and minerals. I will not attempt 
a description of the different processes of mining 
and the different kinds of quartz and other mills. 
No adequate description could be given in my 
limited space. To be understood and appreciated 
one must not only ate 'for hi maul I, but become 
familiar with these thing*. Wherever we stopped 
to make inquiry we were treated very kindly, and 
all our multifarious questions were answered. No 
one seemed to think that he was in danger of los- 
ing his lite, or hie gold, or even hie calling. 

I must not omit to state that on Tuesday night 
we camped at Murphy's, on the premises of a Mr. 
Hen lard, known as "French Pete." This is a 
good place to stop. The family is Catholic by pro- 
fession, but by association with protest a tits, read- 
ing their literature and singing their hymns, their 
Romanism is almost •bsolcte. They treated ue 
very kindly, invited us even into their parlor, gave 
us the use of their organ, and, in fact, did. all they 
could to make ue comfortable and even happy, 
Wc appreciated their kindness and endeavored to 
make them realize the fact. 

On Wednesday evening, in good time, within 
three miles of the Big Trees, we turned off from 
the main road a little and stretched our tents near 
the bank of San Antonio creek, where we expected 
to remain a few days. Of course, we had not seen 
the Big Trees yet ; but we had left the almost tree- 
less plains, and had passed the foot-hills covered 
with the low, bunchy chaparrel and grcasowood, 
and wc had gradually but surely travelled into a 
timbered country, until I almost imagined myself 
to be in Michigan or in the pines of Pennsylvania, 
We had not come t* the "Big Trees," but we 
were surrounded by many large and some very 
large trees. 

There was also a change in water. San Anto- 
nio is a trout stream, and its waters are clear and 
cold. Some of our party tried trout fishing before 
supper ; as for me, I waited till after breakfast be- 
fore I ventured. Most of us tried our hands, and 
with greater w less saccess. I think most of us 
came to thu conclusion that the trout understood 
us as well as we did them. In the coatest there 
was little gained or lost by either side. It so hap- 
pened that near the close of the first day's angling 
we all thought we would like to see the Big Trees, 
and so we started for the grove. We reached the 
Sentinels in good time and while some of us pitch- 
ed our tents, and attended to other duties, others 
took a short stroll, soon to return to fill our ears 
and our heads with wonderful storic3. They could 
think of nothing, and would not let us think of 
anything, but big trees, big logs, and a big house 
on a big stump. I think this time, if never before, 
our heads were full of big ideas. But wc thanked 
God for the preservation of our little lives and 
bodies, ate our little suppers, lay down upon our 
little beds, to take a little repose, little knowing 
what a little time would bring iotth. The stilly 
night passed sweetly and swiftly by, and before 
the morning sun, we arose to breathe the fresh 
mountain air and to prepare for a pleasant day. 

Inasmuch as B&shor, Holsinger, and other 
scribes, have published descriptions of the Big 
Trees, it might be considered superfluous in me to 
attempt it, but I think I cannot refrain from it 
altogether. 

There are two groves about six miles apart, and 
both owned by Mr. J. L. Sperry, the gentlemanly 
proprietor of the Mammoth Grove Hotel, This is 
the Mammoth Grove ; the other, the South grove. 
This contains the largest trees ; the other, the 
greatest number. We did not visit the latter, as 
-there is no wagon road ; and therefore I will speak 
only of the Mammoth Grove. 

This grove is in a pleasant little valley near thu 
head waters of the San Antonio. The trees are 
known by the name of sequoia yiyanteses. The 
common red-wood of California is of the same ge- 
nus and is called sequoia sempervirens. The latter 
is not found in the Sierras, and the former is found 
Only there. This grove has in it -93 of this kind 
of t ret s, but there are, perhaps, less thau a dozen 
that are regarded as first class trees. These are 
Baid to be about 30 it. in diameter. Then there 


are over 70 thai are Bet dawn as being over fift en 
feet in diameter. 

Having read and heard different and even con- 
dieting accounts of these trees, I determined to 
measure for myself. I did not measure all the 
trees, but enough of them to enable me to approx- 
imate the rest. In 1853 the largest tree in the 
grove was cut down. Five men worked twenty- 
five days in telling it, using pump augers. Its 
stump measures 92 feet in circumference on the 
ground. The stump is eight feet high and on the 
top measures 25 feet and two iuches in diameter, 
without any bark. The top is smoothed and there 
is an octagonal pavilion over it thirty feet in diam- 
eter, the size of the stump on the ground. Be- 
tween the tep of the stump and the pavilion- wall 
there is a plank floor. In 185,8, Tlte Big Tree 
Bulletin was published on this stump. Various 
kinds of meetings, even theatrical performances, 
have been held here. On Sunday, Aug 15th, I 
bad the pleasure of preaching on this stump to an 
audience of t hiit y-'thnv. The pavilion would easi- 
ly accommodate one hundred. Our scripture 
lesson was the Sunday school lesson for that day, 
John 13 : 1, 17; and the text was Rom. 1 : Hi. 
Bro. Wolfe had preached here several years ago. 
Bra Wolfe wishes me to say here, that this is the 
place where (Kid. Geo. Bashor and Eld. Johu For- 
ney didn't preach, after having promised faithful ly, 
to him, to do so.) Near the stump lies a section 
of the trunk seventeen feet lung and 14 ft. 4 in. 
in diameter at the top, exclusive of the bark. 


Next to this a section of 30 feet in length was 
taken out and shipped to P. T. Barnum for exhi- 
bition. Next, the top of the trunk was leveled for 
81 feet for a ten- pin alley, affording ample space 
for two alley beds, side by side. The entire length 
of the trunk ie said to have been 302 feet; at this 
time it measures 245 feet, being two feet in diam- 
eter at the top. 

It is common for persons visiting the Big Trees 
to feel a liltla disappointed, and in this I sharvd 
with others. The trees do not seem as large as we 
had pictured them in our mind, from the accounts 
we had heard and read. This, we are told, is 
caused by the gradual approach, the trees being 
larger, all the while, till we reach the grove. This 
explanation satisfies most of people, especially the 
credulous ; bat when a person has been deceived 
and disappointed by those in whom he reposed the 
utmost confidence, and in the most sacred things, 
he naturally becomes a little skeptical, and he does 
not want to rely too much on what others say, 
provided he has the means of determining facts 
for himself. By applying my measuring line I 
found another cause, which we may call exaygera- 
tion. The published measurements are all taken 
close to the bark on the ground. When you look 
at a tree you look at its trunk and top mainly, and 
not so much at its root or base. For illustration 
I will take the In st class tree called the "Empire 
State." The published measurement of this tree 
is ninety-four feet. When 1 came to apply my 
line to this tree I found a party of three — a gentle- 
man and two ladies — from the "Hub," enjoying its 
shade : the shade was large enough to cover them. 
When I commenced to measure, almost on the 
ground, one of the ladies said, "You should meas- 
ure on the ground." I modestly said, "Do you 
think so?'' but measured on according to my no- 
tion. The result was eighty-one feet and eight 
inches. "Now," said my lady prompter, "will you, 
please, measure again, right on Ute (/round?" "Cer- 
tainly, I shall be pleased to do so," Baid I, and so I 
did. When I came to a depression between two 
roots, she modestly suggested. "We meaBure in, 
where the bark and ground meet." I paused and 
remarked. "Ah ! you do ? Will you, please, tell 
me what is the difference in the result between 
measuring in two feet and out again, or out two 
feet and in again ?" I didn't think I had said any- 
thing very smart, but her companions laughed 
heartily, but, of course, politely, and she, with mod- 
est blushes — or slight tint of other red — kindly 
said, "I think you are right, but that is the way 
they measure." I measured on and had a result 
of eighty-two feet, eight inches, or eleven feet and 
four inches less than the published measurement. 
Then I measured again, six feet up from the 


ground, and had only fifty-eight feet and eight in- 
ches. Now tor our conclusion : from the publish 
ed measurement we look tor a tree about thirty 
feet in diameter; bat the tree we see ia only 
eighteen feet ill diameter. This, I give as a truth- 
ful and satisfactory explanation of the principal 
cause for the feeling of disappointment. 

I measured a number of first and second class 
trees with similar results One of the sentinels is 
published at 23 feet in diameter ; our own measure- 
ment gives a circumference of forty -eight feet, six 
feet up from the ground. 

The "Pioneer's Cabin" is said to be one of the 
largest trees. A card on the tree says, "32 feet in 
diameter.*' My line Baid, "On the ground, eirewn- 
lerence, 84 feet. I measured across its Bhadc made 
by the trunk about 15 feet from the ground,' and it 
measured seventeen feet. This tree had a bole 
burnt through its base, which is now hewed out 
for a carriage way, nine feet wide and aboO as 
high. 

"Pride of the ForeBt" is published thus : "It is 
twenty-three feet in diameter aad over three hun- 
dred feet high, and altogether one of the healthiest 
and noblest ' trees of the forest." Mj line said : 
"Circumference, on ground, sixty nine feet; ive 
feet up, fifty-one feet and six inches ; diameter of 
shadow, one hundred feet from ground, eleven 
feet ; two hundred feet from ground, eight feet." 
We were at this tree whan its shadow fell into au 
open space and we had a good chance to measure 
it. 

I did not measure "Henry Ward Beechcr," but 
soliloquized, "You are well named. You are a big 
tree ; but you lean awfully, and some day you 
must come down with a terrible crash." 

"Miners Cabin" is down. Thirty feat from its 
base it is twelve feet in diameter ; at two hundred 
feet is a limb two feet in diameter ; at two hundred 
and forty-two feet, it measures three feet in diame- 
ter. The balance is gone. The published account 
hays it was "three hundred and nineteen feet long, 
and twenty-one and a half feet in diamct.r." 

The "Mother »f the Forest" is dead. This tree 
was stripped of its bark tor one hundred and six- 
teen feet. It is "three hundred and twenty seven 
feet high, and, without bark, seventy-eight feet in 
circumference." 

The "Father of the Forest" is down. This was 
a grand tree, but it is rapidly decaying, and after 
a while its last vestige will be gone. It is a tit 
emblem of all human greatness, grandeur and 
power ; and M I stood by the one and thought of 
the other I felt to thank and praise God for the 
greatnesB and glory that cannot fade away. A 
hollow chamber or burnt cavity extends through 
the trunk two hundred feet. Thirty yards from 
its base is an opening six feet wide and ten feet 
high. Entering at this door, a person can ride a 
horse through the trunk, twenty-eight paces to the 
place of exit, five feet wide. Five paces farther 
brings us to another opening on the opposite Bide. 
Between these is a knot hole through which we 
passed quite easily. Near its base and in its cav- 
ity i» a never failing spring of water. This, of 
course, will remain when the tree is gone. So 
there is an influence going torth from us that will 
continue to flow onward after our bodies shall re- 
turn to duBt and our memories shall be forgotten. 

I had intended to say more about the Big Trees, 
but my letter is already too long, and I must close 
for the present. These Big Tree** have tongues 
as well as hearts and hereafter we will hear them 
8 peak. 

J. W. Beer. 
Lathrop, Cal., Sept. 4th, 1886. 


"What will tho world say?" What will it say ? 
Why, probably the world will say nothing about 
you, as it cares nothing about you. Wind is the 
world, pray ? — Hugh Stowdl Broicn, 

There u* no voice so potent as that ji an eloquent 
life — the power that transfigures character, and 
makes humble men and woman mighty in their 
testimony for Christ. The world often listens to 
the preacher, credulous and skeptical as to his mes- 
sage, but when it sees these truths reveuling their 
power and strength in experience, and exhaling in 
the fragrance and beauty of a noble life, it is com- 
pelled to believe in the reality. — Christian at Work. 


